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Importance of Vocational Adjustment 


The social and economic adjustment of the physically handi- 
capped must have as its base a well-knit program, requiring 
a high degree of cooperative effort on the part of the medical 
profession, of public and private health and social work agencies, 
of the educational authorities, and of the industrial and business 
world. 

The ultimate objectives in the adjustment of the physically 
handicapped must be to enable them to join the ranks of pro- 
ductive workers. A majority of them possess aptitudes and 
abilities which, when developed by proper medical treatment, 
social, economic and vocational education, will make them so- 
cially and economically competent. 

In considering the vocational needs of the physically handi- 
capped it should be recognized at the outset that their needs 
are the common needs of all human beings. It is only due to 
certain impairments in physical functioning that they require 
a more intensive application of medical care and of social, ac- 
ademic and vocational education than is required by those not 
so handicapped. 

The critical period of transition from school to industry 
must be anticipated and provided for through guidance during 
the years of physical rehabilitation and academic training. 
Vocational counselling should begin early and be carried on 
through the cooperation of parents, teachers, physicians, and 
competent vocational advisers. 


*Presented at ting of National Society for Crippled Children of the U.S.A., held 
‘> cananntien with the National Conference of Social Work, June 3, 1941, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 
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Different types of the physically handicapped to be 
distinguished for purposes of vocational adjustment 


There are two major groups to be distinguished: (a) The 
children and youths entering the occupational world and (pb) 
the adult workers disabled in industry. Among the adults we 
are dealing with three somewhat distinct types: First, those 
who make their own adjustments without financial assistance 
from public or private health and social agencies; second, those 
who cannot be helped without great expenditures of time and 
money; and third, those who can be substantially aided with 
relatively little investment of time and money. 

It has been estimated that 4,000,000 persons in the United 
States are handicapped to some degree by permanent physical 
disabilities and that each year nearly 400,000 persons are per- 
manently disabled to some extent by accidents. The larger pro- 
portion of these will be employed in normal lines of work after 
rehabilitation; a goodly proportion will have to be employed 
under sheltered workshop conditions; while the remaining num- 
ber are homebound and, if employed at all, must work in their 
homes. 


Essential requirements in vocational training of the 
physically handicapped children 

The need must be recognized for individualization of ed- 
ucational methods and procedures to provide the special kind 
of education their special needs require; and an adaptation of 
the curriculum, the subject matter, and the methods of instruc- 
tion, as well as an adjustment of the school facilities and of 
the administrative organization. The utmost care must be ex- 
ercised, however, that the education and training process be 
carried out as nearly as possible in an atmosphere of the normal 
school environment, for to be successful in later life the phys- 
ically handicapped will have to meet the challenges inherent in 
a highly competitive world. 

Educational and vocational guidance require case proced- 
ures, and involve a careful appraisal of the specific capacities 
as well as limitations of the individual. In this appraisal med- 
ical, psychiatric and psychological recommendations should be 
considered. 

Prevocational exploration of abilities and interests will have 
therapeutic value insofar as they strengthen the individual’s 
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morale and build up his desire for satisfaction in worthy accom- 
plishments in actual work. It also has cultural values, for it 
helps broaden the individual’s outlook, and should spur him on 
to new achievements. 


Vocational training should be directed toward a definite 
employment objective and insofar as possible, related closely 
to local industrial, commercial, and professional employment 
opportunities. While existing school facilities may make this 
possible for many of the physically handicapped, training on the 
job will be necessary for some objectives. 

Placement in employment must be one of the most impor- 
tant focal points for the services rendered the handicapped in- 
dividual, and might be regarded as the supreme test of any 
program for promoting the vocational adjustment of the phys- 
ically handicapped. 


Age when vocational training should begin 


There are divergent views as to the age period at which 
vocational training for the physically handicapped children 
should begin. An unusually competent observer notes that 
there is definite “need for beginning vocational counselling 
at an early age when a child has a definite disability, as much 
can be done in the way of adjusting the academic training and 
vocational guidance during adolescence to prepare the child for 
vocational rehabilitation.” 


A somewhat different view is presented by the director of 
a state rehabilitation division: 

“I cannot quite accept the thesis that individual vocational 
advisement should begin with pre-adolescent children. There 
should be counselling and adequate behavior records all through 
the school life. Some attention should be given by a school 
counselor to the selection of a handicapped child’s studies but 
not entirely because of his physical limitations. We must not 
forget that he is a growing child preparing to live a normal 
life in a changing world. He must be fortified by a general 
cultural background to adjust himself to society. Also, he 
should be prepared to meet certain social inadequacies, because 
of his physical limitations, by an inner wealth that can only 
be acquired by a study of the subjects given in the regular 
curriculum. 
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“There is danger in attempting to make a complete ap- 
praisal of an undeveloped personality. I doubt the skill of any- 
one to explore completely an average child’s mental processes 
and reactions. If it were possible, it would probably be dif. 
ferent a year hence. There is danger of developing unhealthy 
introspection leading to behavior problems. There are advant- 
ages in knowing the child’s mental as well as physical limita- 
tions, that they may be strengthened or compensated, but the 
school subjects offer a series of achievement tests easily ap- 
praised by the counselor. 

“There is a definite need throughout the school system for 
a service to acquaint every pupil with every possible employ- 
ment opportunity. Thus he will acquire a wide horizon from 
which he can make his vocational choices. His preference will 
change as he explores further the conditions of the job. There 
is not much more need for the handicapped than for the normal 
to study employment conditions. Let him make his own choice 
from adequate information. Then as a young adult his cap- 
acity can be explored. We must not forget the qualities of 
persistence and determination that have and will overcome 
measured incapacities.” 


Obstacles in the way of the vocational adjustment 
of the physically handicapped 


The obstacles commonly recognized in preventing a de- 
sirable vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped in- 
clude first, those imposed by the handicap itself; second, those 
imposed by the individual (his tendencies toward withdrawal, 
self-pity, creation of escape mechanisms, etc.) ; and third, those 
imposed by society (sentiment, pity, withdrawing from them, 
restrictions of employment, etc.). 

An important problem revolves about the attitude of the 
employer toward the handicapped. Employers still rationalize 
their primitive psychological aversion to the deformed, the crip- 
pled, and the disabled by refusing employment, giving as the 
reasons incapacity to work, proneness to accidents, compensa- 
tion loss, and insurance restrictions against the handicapped. 

The attitude of labor also seems to have a bearing upon 
the vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped. As 
one prominent educator expressed it: “It is all very well to plan 
courses for vocational direction in the educational system but 
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at best these can go little further than an introduction of fun- 
damentals. The essential thing is to get the handicapped into 
industry for their continued training. It would seem that the 
only satisfactory method by which employers will be convinced 
of the suitability of many of these handicapped individuals is 
through the apprentice system. This should be subsidized by 
state and federal funds. A barrier is the refusal of the union 
to permit employment when there is no remuneration; which 
barrier, if removed, would make it much easier to place the 
handicapped where they would be offered an adequate oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability.” 

Closely connected with this problem is the attitude of the 
fellow worker of the handicapped. The Committee on the Em- 
ployability of the Handicapped of the American Association of 
Industrial Physicians and Surgeons notes that “not only is the 
attitude of the employer, attuned as it must be to production 
and profits, sometimes an impediment to the employment of the 
physically handicapped, but rather amazingly a lack of charity 
or tolerance upon the part of the non-handicapped workers is a 
definite barrier to the employment or re-employment of the dis- 
abled following injury at work or elswhere. It may be predicated 
upon a poor cosmetic recovery from a disfiguring injury, an aver- 
sion for the deformed or an intolerance for the handicapped’s 
reduced capacity for production in a group. These attitudes, 
while not difficult to understand, are difficult to overcome.” 


Influence of Workmen’s Compensation Laws upon the 
vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped 


It is apparent that “in most states, workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, in their operation tend to militate against the employ- 
ment of physically handicapped persons rather than serving as 
an aid in their entrance to, or re-establishment in employment. 
The lack of provision in some of the laws and inadequacy of 
the provisions in others, for the payment of compensation in 
the event of second injury, has the most damaging effect upon 
the disabled worker.”* 

It is true that hindrances are caused by payment of com- 
pensation in the event of second injury because of the assump- 
tion of a double risk on the part of the employer, should the 
physically handicapped worker receive a second injury. 


*The report of the Committee on The Employability of the Handica of the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons. Industrial Medicine, September 
940. 
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The remedy “lies in the direction of amending and strength. 
ening the Workmen’s Compensation Laws in such a way that 
employers may employ handicapped workers without thereby 
assuming excessive risk. The creation of second injury funds 
under the compensation laws seem to offer the most satisfac. 
tory solution for this stumbling block.” 


Influence of pre-employment physical examinations upon 
the vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped 


Expressions concerning this point may be found in a recent 
report of the Committee on the Employability of the Handicap- 
ped of the American Association of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons: “Since the advent of pre-employment physical examin- 
ations in industry, and this applies also with particular em- 
phasis to the government and most of its subdivisions, the phys- 
ically handicapped person has frequently found his opportunities 
limited. While it is true that many industries do not discrim- 
inate against the physically handicapped when their proper 
placement is possible, it is also true that in others the nature 
of the work is considered to be unsuited for the employment of 
the handicapped; a supposition not infrequently based on an 
under-valuation or lack of adequate interpretation of the handi- 
capped person’s functional capacity.” 

This Committee felt that the door of employment oppor- 
tunity to many handicapped persons now excluded would open 
if a more careful analysis of job requirements in industry were 
made “provided, of course, that workmen’s compensation laws 
were not destructive of the effort.” 


Industry’s experience in the employment of the 
physically handicapped 

The feasibility of preparing the physically handicapped, 
for and placing them in, employment has been amply demon- 
strated. Experience has shown that, generally speaking, com- 
merce and industry can absorb the physically handicapped at 
all levels of employability without appreciable interference with 
the rate of production in the industrial organization, provided 
those handicapped persons have had adequate preparation and 
have developed proper attitudes toward their handicaps and 
work, and provided there is a favorable attitude on the part of 
commerce, industry, and the public. 
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There is enough information at hand today to indicate that 
the physically handicapped individual may be fully productive, 
that he is no more subject to accident than the so-called normal 
person and that insurance restrictions are unwarranted and 
have no legal basis. 


Approach toward occupational preparation and 
placement of the physically handicapped 


The essential point is to view the physical impairment not 
as an obstacle in itself but as necessitating a more careful and 
detailed analysis of job requirements and physical capacities 
in terms of specific jobs. The remaining physical abilities are 
to be appraised in terms of specific jobs with matching physical 
requirements. 

We need to explore the variations in physical capacity of 
individuals with identical disabilities, personality traits and 
their influence upon successful employment, the degree of com- 
pensation effected by appropriate appliances, the extent to 
which compensating skills and abilities are developed, the ad- 
justment of duties or machines to suit the individual capacities 
of the physically handicapped. 


Problems of placing the physically handicapped 
in employment 


Those actively engaged in the employment service for the 
physically handicapped feel that it has to be conceived of pretty 
much as a case work service: “It isn’t a matter merely of 
matching up work orders and applicants for jobs when we are 
dealing with the handicapped. In the case of a handicapped 
person we pretty nearly have to make a careful study of his 
individual possibilities and then go out to one employer after 
another and try to ‘sell him’ on this specific individual.” 

The special problems connected in placing the physically 
handicapped in employment have been recognized by the Federal 
Employment service: 

“Through passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act in 1933 it was 
contemplated that a national system of public employment of- 
fices would be developed to meet the needs of workers for as- 
sistance in locating and obtaining suitable employment. Exper- 
ience has proved that a uniform type of service does not result 
in equal benefits to all applicants. While the basic require- 
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ments for service to each applicant are the same, certain groups 
of applicants present special problems which must be resolved 
before placement can be accomplished. Among these are the 
physically handicapped, who, as a group, present peculiar and 
well-defined problems which often require additional considera- 
tion before effective and adequate service can be provided. 

“The employment problems of the physically handicapped 
arise not only from the limitations of the disability but also 
from the mistaken attitude of many employers and the general 
public concerning their work capacities. Whenever suitable em- 
ployment has been determined, most of the physically handi- 
capped can perform as efficiently as the non-handicapped, unless 
there are other complicating factors, such as age, or deficiencies 
in experience, education, training, native capacities, personality, 
etc. Suitable employment must be determined on an individual 
basis for each applicant, and each must be placed solely on the 
basis of qualifications in the same manner as the non-handi- 
capped. However, ability to determine suitable employment is 
dependent upon the acquisition of technical information and 
the use of certain specialized techniques and procedures.”* 

Legal proposals aiding the physically handicapped recently 
introduced in the Congress of the United States 

Recent federal legal proposals to advance the cause of the 
physically handicapped include: 

A bill introduced into the United States Senate by Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida, providing federal aid “for the purpose 
of enabling each state to establish, extend, and improve services 
for educating physically handicapped children who for their 
education require an expenditure of money in excess of the cost 
of educating physically normal children.” 

A measure introduced into the Senate of the United States 
by Senator W. Warren Barbour of New Jersey, which provides 
“that no employer having contractual relations with the United 
States and engaged in the manufacture for or sale to the United 
States of supplies or equipment of any description shall discrim- 
inate against any applicant for employment suffering from a 
physical disability, if such applicant shall have successfully com- 
pleted a course of vocational training financed or directed in 
whole or in part by any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, and shall have been certified by such agency as qualified 


*See “Placement of Physically Handicapped Applicants Through Public_Employment 
Offices.” Bureau a Employment curity, Federal Social Security Board. 
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to perform the work for which he has applied. Such physically 
handicapped person shall not be entitled to preference in em- 
ployment, but shall be considered for any vacancy on an equality 
with applicants who are not physically handicapped. 

A bill introduced into the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives by Congressman W. R. Poage, of Texas, authorizing 
the creation of a pension system which would “provide a living 
income for all adults crippled (including blind persons)” whose 
impairment prevents them from engaging in remunerative em- 
ployment and who are not receiving any support from public 
funds. 

We need seriously to discuss the extension of our social 
security system to include disability insurance to cover perma- 
nently disabled workers, regardless of the cause of disablement, 
and the relation of such proposed disability insurance to the 
existing workmen’s compensation systems. As seen by the chair- 
man of the Federal Social Security Board “the purpose of a 
disability insurance system is to grant a benefit to workers who 
are forced to leave gainful employment for long periods of time 
or permanently because of loss of, or substantial reduction in, 
earning capacity due to illness, loss of limb, or other impair- 
ment of body or mind.”* 

In the opinion of Mr. Altmeyer a program of social insur- 
ance against disability would have a threefold purpose: Med- 
ical and hospital care to prevent and cure chronic disease; oc- 
cupational retraining for persons with chronic impairments; 
cash benefits for the chronic invalid. 


Importance of Federal Crippled Children’s Program 


Rehabilitation efforts on behalf of the crippled child have 
received a considerable impetus through the establishment of 
Federal aid to the state under the Social Security Act. This 
has made possible the creation of a nation-wide program of 
medical, surgical, and after-care service for the physical restor- 
ation and the social readjustment of crippled children. Federal 
funds for these services have made possible the development 
of programs in states where they did not previously exist, and 
the extension and improvement of services already being offered 
by public and private agencies. 


*A. J. Altmeyer “Social Insurance for Permanently Disabled Workers,” Social Security 
Bulletin, March 1941. 
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The United States Children’s Bureau which is administer. 
ing this part of the Social Security Act has not attempted to 
define the term “crippled child” as it recognizes that there are 
many types of physically handicapping conditions which might 
be properly classified as crippling conditions. 

The types of crippling conditions for which children may 
be accepted for care under a State plan, are in the majority of 
instances, defined by State law or by administrative definitions 
given by State agencies administering services for crippled 
children. The Children’s Bureau has adopted the policy of ac- 
cepting the State’s definition of a crippled child in the admin- 
istration of the services in each state during the initial period 
of the development of these services. 

It may be pointed out, however, that in the majority of 
states children also are accepted for care by State agencies ad- 
ministering services for crippled children who are suffering from 
such conditions as harelip, cleft palate, burn contractures, con- 
genital cataract, and strabismus. In ten states services have 
been developed for the care of children suffering from rheumatic 
infections and heart disease. It is anticipated that services 
for such children will be extended and developed in several ad- 
ditional states during the coming year. 


Changes recommended in present vocational 
rehabilitation programs* 


It is estimated that last year 150,000 persons acquired 
permanent disabilities serious enough to prevent them from re- 
turning to employment without assistance. The rehabilitation 
program appears to serve only a small part, estimated at about 
20 per cent, of the disabled persons who could be restored to 
usual forms of gainful activity. There is some tendency to con- 
centrate effort on the limited number of clients whose rehabil- 
itation is relatively easy, who can continue to live at home dur- 
ing the process of rehabilitation, and who can be employed 
under normal working conditions after rehabilitation. 

Federal funds and matching state funds are not available 
for physical restoration. Federal statutes appear to be need- 
lessly restrictive in the requirement that the states designate 
their boards for vocational education as the agencies to co- 
operate in the program. 


*Report of the United States Advisory Committe on Education. February 1938. United 
States Government Printing Office. 
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The United States Advisory Committee on Education re- 
commended repeal of the Federal statutory provision requiring 
the states to designate their boards for vocational education 
as the agencies to cooperate in vocational rehabilitation. The 
states should be required merely to designate some appropriate 
agency to cooperate. 


Cooperation between public agencies interested in the 
vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped 


The development of the programs for the vocational adjust- 
ment of the physically handicapped indicates an awareness of 
the need of coordinating all interests within a state and with 
the Federal services. The Federal Act creating the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Service in 1920 requires the states to work out 
agreements of cooperation with the state agency administering 
workmen’s compensation legislation. When the Wagner-Peyser 
Act was passed in 1933 establishing the public system of employ- 
ment offices, an agreement of cooperation between the State Re- 
habilitation and Employment Services was to be reached. Under 
the Federal Crippled Children’s Legislation a state agency ad- 
ministering a program for crippled children must show evidence 
of cooperation with state vocational rehabilitation services in 
order to qualify for Federal grants under the Social Security 
Act. 


An encouraging development is the recent creation of a 
Committee on Coordination of the Federal Security Agency 
(composed of representatives of the Administrator’s office, the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Office of Education, 
the United States Public Health Service, the National Youth 
Administration, and the Bureau of Public Assistance and the 
Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service Divi- 
sions of the Social Security Board). 


Importance of private agencies in program of vocational 
adjustment of physically handicapped 


A very important place in guiding the general program for 
the vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped and 
in securing the needed cooperation between official and non-of- 
ficial agencies is taken by the various specializing private a- 
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gencies. They have stimulated research and constructive ex. 
perimentation to determine the possibilities for a proper utili- 
zation of the productive capacities of the physically handicap. 
ped, of the refinement of physical and mental measurements for 
determining their abilities and aptitudes of the successive steps 
and specialized procedures essential in affecting their vocation- 
al adjustment. 

The next steps must be an effective joining of the forces 
of the various private agencies engaged in the work of the phys- 
ically handicapped and the most fruitful relation that they 
should have to the public agencies active in this field. 


Directions, in summary, our efforts should take to secure the 
vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped 


We must continue to explore all avenues of approach—med- 
ical, educational, vocational, industrial, social, legal—which will 
help in the vocational adjustment of the physically handicapped 
and allow them to make their contribution to our social and ec- 
onomic life. 

We must continue to gather the facts and marshal them to 
demonstrate that it is feasible to employ the physically handi- 
capped at the various levels of employability and, for the great- 
er part, on an economic competitive basis. 

We must aid any efforts which point in the direction of 
unifying the program on behalf of the physically handicapped, 
and coordinate the activities of public (federal, state and local) 
agencies and private agencies. 

“Today and for the future, the American people want 
strength and security, built upon the freedom of individual op- 
portunity. Our heritage and our vision is a free, happy, indus- 
trious America—a vital, dynamic America of self-reliant indi- 
viduals.” So declared the Congress of American Industry. 

Let us help the disadvantaged to share in the preservation 
and enlargement of this heritage; to enable them to work with 
us in the realization and fulfillment of this vision. 
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But, What Would You Do? 





In Claude’s case there are two unfortunate factors. First, 
he is so good looking that his mental state, not half his twenty 
years, is far from obvious. To those who meet him for the 
first time he is an agreeable young man whose simplicity is 
rather appealing. The third or fourth time one begins to sus- 
pect, and it may be too late to avoid some unpleasant experience. 


The second unfortunate element is that his parents refuse 
to admit his limitations and are constantly pushing him beyond 
his achievement ability. Says his mother, “Oh, these tests, 
they amount to nothing. Look at Claude; he just goes dumb 
when they examine him.” Quite likely the listener is too as- 
tounded to reply. Anyway, the Sintons are prominent people 
and command respect for both position and scholarship. One 
does not disagree with their opinions with impunity even though 
one has had the advantage of more specialized training. Like 
all who have something to conceal, they speak with a finality 
designed to scare off critics. 


It is nearly three years since Claude came to our com- 
munity. His father is a paid leader whose services we value, 
but because of Claude he is constantly losing ground. There 
are some who insist that he is exploiting the community for 
the sake of his son. It is all very well to say one should pay 
no attention to a feeble-minded lad. There are many like his 
parents, who refuse to face the fact. Blaming the home train- 
ing, they point to Claude’s craftiness (of which there is a-plenty, 
probably a protective mechanism which he has been forced to 
develop) and they say, “Oh, he’s not so simple, or if he is who 
taught him to chisel so successfully?” A brief review of the 
last three years will explain why his father can never work long 
in one place. 


For the first few months, Claude was little more than a 
neighborhood nuisance. We charitably excused his tall tales, 
with little or no foundation; his peddling of family secrets; his 
pestering to buy something from him; his begging for the odd 
job like berry picking, invariably kept until he satisfied his 
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hunger and not one minute longer; although we were not above 
whispering them to each other and comparing notes. When 
he was sent to business college in a near-by city, most of us 
were relieved but in a few weeks, having exhausted the possi- 
bilities of boarding places, he was commuting to a third school, 
(the first two had definitely excuded him). His evenings free, 
we again heard him banging our knockers and walking in un- 
invited. Stories of his prowess once more became town talk. 
Here are two examples that indicate his methods. 

He bargained with an insurance agent for commission on 
anything that he might turn his way. Immediately he herded 
in his father who most certainly would have placed his car 
insurance with this particular agent anyway, since certain ob- 
ligations practically demanded it. Grudgingly, the agent paid 
rather than make an issue of a small matter. 

In another instance he solicited sales for a certain well- 
known article put up in small boxes. To get rid of him a mer- 
chant said, “Oh, bring me a box,” thinking it a matter of a 
few cents. Bring him a box Claude did, his full consignment 
of several gross, but he waited until the proprietor was out and 
collected dollars instead of cents from an unsuspecting clerk. 
Such incidents make excellent jokes for the victim’s competitors 
to retell but the father does not shine in reflected glory. 

After he had “finished” business school Claude, backed by 
his father, opened a refreshment booth down town. It is doubt- 
ful if he makes his rent but on our residential hill there is gen- 
eral approval. It gives us a break and the business section now 
has our head-ache. But what a head-ache! Cadging containers, 
preempting phones, barging in on public meetings, annoying 
municipal authorities. He is now a business man and claims 
all the privileges to which he feels a trade-license entitles him. 
He has been kicked out of the Boy Scouts where he became an 
unmitigated nuisance. He makes more trouble in the church 
organizations, where he is ruthlessly sat upon, than can be 
solved in a month of Sundays. Yet after every bounce he re- 
bounds with a serenity that prompts his parents to remark on 
his sweet and forgiving spirit. 

—Comes the war. Claude is going to save his country. 
What a solution to our problem. Again we approve. Off he goes 
to a non-permanent Military Camp. No one wears a uniform 
better, and how he adores it. But the Camp has proven ex- 
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ceptionally non-permanent in his case for he is back amongst 
us and his parents murmer something about flat feet and nerv- 
ous reactions. They even hint at the possibility of his serving 
later in some special capacity for which he is peculiarly fitted. 


To-day is Thursday. Claude has wangled a job from the 
manager of our new chain-store and bets are up as to how long 
he will keep it. Some give him a week. It is Saturday morn- 
ing of the same week and Claude is loose on the streets once 
more. 


The sad feature of this story is that it is no longer possible 
to answer my question with anything constructive. It seems 
too late now to do anything but wait until events move on to 
a crisis which from experience with this type of boy, one knows 
to be almost inevitable. God grant it may not be a tradgedy 
and that flouted specialists may not be needed to save him from 
paying some cruel penalty. 

Sometimes I visualize Claude at the Training School in Mr. 
Kelly’s band or in Mrs. Nash’s beautiful plays. I see him useful 
in daily tasks performed under kind and intelligent supervision 
on the farm or in the shop; a happy citizen, a helpful citizen 
of a community where he is no misfit; where he may even be 
the leader he so pathetically craves to be. 

H. L. M. 
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Kiwanis Cooperation 


For a year and a half the New Jersey Kiwanians have co- 
operated with The Training School’s program of Research, so 
that it was with a real desire to reciprocate that The Train- 
ing School took part in the program of Mr. Tom Husselton, 
Governor of the New Jersey Kiwanians, in his program for the 
clubs, emphasizing “The American Way of Life.” 


At the beginning of his term of office every Kiwanis Club 
was asked to reserve a certain week in each month to be de- 
voted to a topic assigned by Mr. Husselton. He then requested 
various vital State or National organizations to take over these 
weeks and be responsible for supplying speakers for each of 
the seventy Kiwanis Clubs in the State. The wide variety of 
subjects included the Church, Education, Finance, Labor, etc. 


Our work was allocated the first week of June and the 
topic assigned—“The Sanctity of the Individual Distinguishes 
the American Way,” was chosen at the time of the reports of 
the “Mercy deaths” of mentally deficient and other handicapped 
individuals in lands across the sea, and was to emphasize the 
difference between that treatment and the splendid care given 
to the handicapped, especially the mentally deficient, in this 
country. 


It has been a heart-warming experience to note how gra- 
ciously and willingly the friends of The Training School have 
cooperated in this project. A speakers’ list was compiled and 
letters were written to some seventy friends, about fifty of 
whom accepted and spoke before one or more of the Kiwanis 
Clubs for us. Tuesday and Thursday were the peak days in 
the week and on those two days fifty clubs were addressed. 
Many letters have been received from the clubs, indicating how 
successful this whole thing was and the speakers have com- 
mented upon the gracious and inspiring greetings with which 
they were met. 


There was a vast amount of publicity in connection with 
these talks, material being sent at three different times to 
some 125 newspapers in the State, in the Metropolitan New 
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York and Philadelphia areas. Several of the talks were cover- 
ed by the Associated Press. 

Thanks and appreciation are due to those who took part 
in this activity, but a special word needs to be said of the val- 
uable assistance by Dr. Lloyd Yepsen, of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Institutions and Agencies, in cooperation with Miss 
Clarrette Sehon, of The Training School. 





The most crucial test of the effectiveness of special class 
work is to be found in the after school success of the pupils.” 
This statement is found in the section on Special Classes in the 
Encyclopedia of Education. 

The teachers of Special Classes have accepted the chal- 
lenge. They claim that one of the differences between grade 
teachers and Special Class teachers is that the grade teachers 
plan to prepare their pupils for the next grade whereas the 
Special Class teachers definitely plan to prepare their pupils 
for family and community adjustment. 

From the very beginning the curriculum of Special Classes 
included activities which gave the children opportunities to 
investigate the world of reality and included experiences 
through which they could solve their learning and personality 
problems. 

The training given in the Special Schools and Classes aims 
to give the mentally retarded child preparation for “after school 
success.” This expression “after school success” may mean 
very different things to different people. To some it may mean 
professional achievement, to others it may be having the ability 
to read and write, and to still others, having the ability to render 
service of some sort which warrants the payment of wages. 

The service which these mentally retarded children will 
give will be rendered in the simpler occupations or in the sim- 
pler tasks of the more complicated occupations. The more pro- 
gressive industrial plants have taken some “leaves from the 
educator’s notebook,” and have employed industrial phycholog- 
ists who have graded the tasks in the industrial plants and have 
tested the ability of the workers to do these tasks. The result 
of this approach to the scientific handling of the problem has 
been happier workers and a reduction in labor turnover. 

—Dr. META ANDERSON 
Binet Review May 1941 
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Announcements 


The Department of Psychology of Cornell University announces that 
the Summer Research Station in Psychology will be conducted again this 
year. Psychologists may find here a possibility to combine study, writing 
and research with the recreation of a summer vacation from June 17 to 
September 1. Attendance may begin any time within those limits. The 
Cornell summer school is from July 5 to August 15. Apply to Secretary, 
Department of Psychology, Morrill Hall, Cornell University. ‘ 


Pennsylvania State College is offering clinical courses during the 
summer session. There will be a psycho-educational clinic, a reading clinic, 
a special speech clinic including a residential speech clinic and a speech 
clinic on structural disabilities, a hearing clinic, and special education of re- 
tarded children. Courses continue from June 10 to August 29. (Dr. Edgar 
~ —, our Research Department will be a member of the visiting 

aculty. 


The Tufts College Guidance Conference and Workshop which is now 
in session, June 23 to July 5, presents many interesting features. The 
general plan of the Workshop embraces the following areas: 


(1) Psychological and Educational Bases for Guidance. 


(2) Techniques and Procedures of the Institute for Educational 
Guidance. 


(3) Psychiatry and the Guidance of Extreme Deviates. 
(4) The Use of Tests in Guidance. 
(5) The Administration of Guidance Programs. 


The National Society for the Prevention of Blindness has announced 
that it is cooperating with the following colleges and universities in offer- 
ing, at their 1941 summer sessions, courses for the preparation of teachers 
and supervisors of sight-saving courses: 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. (Elementary course). June 
23 to August 2. Director of the course: Miss Margaret Soares, 
Supervisor of Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, Detroit. 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. (Advanced course). 
June 23 to August 2. Director of the course: Miss Olive S. Peck, 
Supervisor of Braille and Sight-Saving Classes, Cleveland Public 
Schools. 


State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York. (Advanced course). 
July 7 to August 15. Director of the course: Mrs. Winifred 
Hathaway, Associate Director, National Society for the prevention 
of Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York, New York. 
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Notes from the News Sheet* 


Woodbine Colony had their Annual Day on Sunday the 15th of June. 
Some of our folks went down and saw there a number of the boys who 
used to be here at The Training School. The folks who went said that 
the program given by the little children was very fine. 


We have had some delicious fresh peas, and very fine beets and cabbage 
We had very nice strawberries and right now we are getting many cherry 
pies. The cherry trees are loaded now and later on we will have the other 
fruits—grapes, apples and peaches when they get ripe. Mr. Renne planted 
some white radishes and I believe they were the first ones of this variety. 
We are picking currants now and the raspberries are coming along. The 
currants are used for jelly. 


Our flower garden is coming along just fine. Mr. Horton gave us 
some nice plants for it and the seeds which we planted some time ago are 
coming up, too. We hope that soon we will have a lot of pretty flowers 
to pick and put in our cottage. 


Some of our girls enjoyed an automobile ride to Cape May the other 
day. They had a treat of hot dogs, ice cream and soda while they were there. 


At Branson for the past several weeks a number of the boys have 
been playing horseshoes. Some of the boys have gotten quite handy at 
getting ringers. Others of the boys prefer to play baseball. One Monday 
night we had a supper party on the front porch of the cottage. I repre- . 
sented our Troop in the Compass and Pacing contest at the Camporee. 


Last weekend we of Troop No. 39 of The Training School attended 
the County Scout Camporee. It was held on our grounds and we all had 
a fine time. The campfire on Friday night was a lot of fun. We entered 
all the contests and placed in the firebuilding. We did pretty good in the 
races. We were the largest Troop there. We had a real meal Saturday 
noon that tasted especially good after most of us had been in the swimming 
pool in the morning. We were all real hungry. 


You should see some of our school Softball games. We are playing 
with the Church Y.M.C.A. Softball League of Vineland. By the Schedule 
we are to play every Monday and Friday after supper. We have had bad 
luck with some rainy evenings so far. Anyway we have played four games 
and have won all four which puts us in the lead so far. All the fellows 
are playing real well and they are some of the nicest games we have ever 


played. 


Billy and I were two happy boys when Mrs. Bugbee came to see us 
and brought us each a bathing suit on Annual Day. She came after the 
entertainment and took us both for a ride. She said we did very well in 
our drill. We are very lucky to have such a good friend and we are trying 
hard to be the nice boys she wants us to be. 


*These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet—Editor. 
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GIRLS’ PICNIC 


On Thursday afternoon there was a picnic in Willard Grove for a) 
the girls, given by the school department. Things started off with a peanut 
hunt for everyone. All those who couldn’t run fast enough to keep up 
were given some to throw and the others dashed after them. There were 
games for small girls, games for larger girls, quiet games and racing 
— Last of all, and the game the girls most enjoyed, was the treasure 

un 


At about three-thirty trays and trays of sandwiches were brought 
out. Too many we thought, even for one hundred and thirty girls 
and a number of employees, but even with the ice cream, punch and cookies 
they soon disappeared. 


With this as a sample, the girls are looking forward to a joyous 


vacation. There will be days at camp, hikes, swimming, doggie roasts, 
parties, entertainments, and more picnics. 
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